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_ jeans Essex took the stage with 


» Pure 


- band are tight and together as they 
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——_ONTHE ROAD 


Essex: the god of 
the pubescent 


Appear on the screen above the stage 
then the camera focuses on a 
god-sized Essex again, bouncing 
back in a glitter suit to dazzle the 
eyes of his adoring worshippers. The 
celluloid fantasy on the screen and 
the man on the stage become one 


David Essex 
London Earls Court 


MAYBE HE likes the image, maybe 
he doesn’t, but there’s no getting 
away eae it, Daria Essex has 
carved himself a place as a teenybop 
hero. Even half an hour before the ange fae mae paar The brain- 
start of the concert, the atmosphere Threphout, P Easex uses © bls 
mate am aetiey pala sects power well. He has the audience in 
ins Bh oe Lea t lad Passion, | his hand, and he knows it, but he 
ck spaeee Bubescent = SCKCANS never takes his showmanship over 
ing for something indefinable, for the top. He turns even the most 
their dreams to be turned into flesh frantic of numbers into a friendly 
Swe reality. bef singalong — stops, lets the audience 
ie... onstage ‘ore 9 | fillin the words, then builds up the 
massed and already hysterical tension again and again 
audience thundering their feet on He packs in all the variety he can 
ie sores ie meee pean muster, the jaded superhits get a 
sobre ue o te ii phase o} shot of new life, he grooves with 
ta d Boihe; did i. iat omeheat hot-shot backing vocalists the Real 
wou i 2 Thing, lays down a set of hot riffs on 
Played in with a barrage of sound, guitar during an exciting ‘Won't 
dressed in white Ted jacket and | fuutar, durin paki’. “tinbics “the 
ivories for ‘Good Love Gone Bad’, 
Pounds on the drums and brings on 
the dancers and police sirens ina 
sinister scenario of street-violence. 
‘All The Fun Of The Fair’, the 
final number, is a fitting climax to 
his total professionalism. The stage 
is flooded with rainbow lights, 
littered with acrobats, jugglers, and 
clowns with Essex the ringmaster 
dominating the show, as he was 
throughout. At last the lights fizzle 
out, the fireworks are over. He 
leaves, as he came in, with 
explosion. 


Polish and ease and stood in a 
solitary spotlight, arms out- 
stretched, like Christ crucified. 
irony. The superstar has 
arrived, from somewhere closer 
than heaven, trailing clouds of 
synthetic green and purple smoke 
and glory. 

The tension breaks. The man 
grabs himself a mike and the show 
takes-off with a light-hearted inter- 
pretation of his new single ‘City 
Lights’, totally different from the 
original despairing version but more 


in keeping with the mardi gras 

euphoria of the audience. poe er rc: semen A Met 
Essex feeds on the applause, manipulation. — SUSANNE 

flashes his eyes, prowls and struts GARRETT 

and, keeping up the momentum 5 

zips straight into the toe-tapping 

bopper ‘Hold Me Close, following it Supremes . 

with the more complex arrange- * . 

ments of ‘Circles’. The aS New Victor 1a 

grows wilder. 
The show flows on with precision London 


THERE ARE more blacks on 
‘Crossroads’ than there were to be 
seen at the Supremes concert on 
Friday evening, as the only surviy- 
ing member of the original group, 


and energy — the six-man backing 


slick lick their way into a medley of 
‘Good Old Rock ‘n’ Roll’ numbers. 
Enormous pics of past rock giants 


ELTON JOHN: the mighty Dwighty 


Mary Wilson, led Susaye Green 
and Scherrie Payne (sister of the 
famous Freda) on stage to sing ‘The 
Way We Were’. Dressed in glitter- 
ing red sheaths they forsook the 
usual tight dancing set for freedom 
of movement, and the trio cavorted 


of soul. 


They followed 
after applause) 


quickly (oh yes, 
with an 


which, had they continued in the 
same vein would have made for a 
pleasant evening. Fast and clever, 
with perfect harmony, it seemed as 
if they were about to astound the 
critics. However this was followed 
by a period in which we were 
invited to sing along with the 60's 
classics. 

As the audience sang the first 
line of ‘Baby Love’, Mary and the 
girls were already into ‘Love Child’ 
and that was the third number! So 
much for nostalgia and heavy 


breathing, and a tribute to 
Florence Ballard, ‘Don’t Let The 
Teardrops Bother You’, was 


followed by a feeble attempt at 
comedy, ‘He’s My Man)’ (life must 
go on, you dig?) 

With the audience captive before 
they even appeared, the Supremes 
were able to move into lengthy 
gospel-funk numbers, featuring the 
Tony Lewis orchestra, but despite 
some valiant soloing by Ms. Green, 
and some Mata Hari dancing on 
‘T’'ll Give You My Life’, the end 
Product wasn’t Sweet, nor was it 
able to get anyone (quite) higher. 
The last number was the new 
single, ‘I’m Going To Let My Heart 
Do The Walking’, and it provided 
the inevitable walk-on, walk-off 
encore as the orchestra kept on 
playing. 

It may be great to be back, as 
they said, but the great haven't 
come back yet. The new Supremes 
are a talented bunch of gals, who 
still draw the bedrock fans, but 


they've either got to get some good 
new material (the single is a start) 


You’ve 
hand it 


Elton John 
London Earls Court 


HE AIN'T bad, this geezer. He 
almost makes it without the music 
especially for the trouble that 
he/the organisation went to to 
ensure that the attending multitude 
enjoyed maximum Elton and 
minimum Earls Court airship 
hangar visual. and aural dis- 
comfort. 

For the benefit of those patrons 
too distant to fully appreciate Reg 
and supporting cast’s every 
grimace, leer or genuflexion, a 


around stage, presumably in search 


extended workout of ‘Stoned Love’, | 


to Elton 


or give the fans what they really 
want to hear. Back to the roots, 
kids, or keep the faith (sic), — 
JOHN SHEARLAW 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Revival Concert 


Edmonton, 


THE CULMINATION of 
Saturday’s rock and roll revels at 
Broadcasting House, was a concert 
in the huge gymnasium of the 
Picketts Lock Centre. Not exactly a 
sock-hop, as the floor was awash 
with beer and empty cans, but more 
of a festival, with 3,000 tired but 
happy survivors of the Fifties, plus 
the young converts, dancing to three 
of the best rock ‘’n roll groups 
around, 

First on were Flying Saucers, a 
little hoarse after their epic street 
concert of the afternoon, who 
played some traditional rockabilly 
favourites (Get it?). Their long set 
was followed by the Hellraisers, the 
skeleton of the original House- 
shakers, who managed to extract 
the best from what they revive and 
add a few touches of their own. Not 
least of these was a sequence which 
called upon “Sunglasses” Ron to 
sling the joanna about while it was 
played lying down by the pianist. 

The highlight as ever was Crazy 
Cavan and the Rhythym Rockers, 
and it had already been a long day 
when the group came on at 11.15. 
Poised on the brink of national 
chart recognition they are still the 
favourites of the Teddy Boys, and 
they put in a well received set which 
included, for a rare treat, “Sadie”. 
Despite the dog end feeling at the 
end of the concert, people will listen 
to Cavan anywhere, and they fully 
live up to their reputation as 
forerunners of seventies rockabilly. 

The concert was recorded by John 
Schroeder (who also produced 
Cavan’s new album) and a souvenir 
album should be available within a 
month. — JOHN SHEARLAW 


got to 


thirty-foot screen was flown above 
the stage upon which live video of 
the show was projected for ‘warts- 
and-all’ close-up consumption. 

For complaints could be made 
about the sound clarity was doubt- 
less enhanced by using twice the 
regulation number of p.a. speaker 
configurations — one stack at 
either side of the stage as usual and 
two more suspended from the roof 
halfway along the hall. There was 
some feed-back on Elton’s mic 
during a couple of his announce- 
ments and Davey Johnstone seemed 
unable to hear James Newton 
Howard’s keyboards during his solo 
on ‘Island Girl’ but coped with no 
great damage to his playing. 

The stewards were instructed to 
keep people seated so as not to 


obstruct the view of others and 
when not engaged in this they too 
crouched out of view. 

The Earls Court contingent of E 
J’s fans were for the most part 
comprised of C&A garbed ‘just 
plain folks’ for whom Elt’s unique 
blend of rockaboogie (built on a 
combination of Jose Feliciano’s 
voice, Leon Russell’s piano and one 
of the most significant commercial 
songwriting partnerships of this 
decade) is doubtless encouraged by 
his genuine nice guy image (now if 
he looked like Nils Lofgren or Neil 
Young what a different mob of fans 


and critics his doings would 
attract.) 
Anyway, on to the show. 
r a commendable and 
appropriate opening set from 


Murray Head (his songs beating his 
performances by a few lengths) the 
Elton John Band Davey 
Johnstone and Caleb Quaye, 
guitars; Kenny Passarelli, bass; 
Roger Popes, drums; James 
Newton Howard, keyboards; Ray 
Cooper, percussion and to enrich 
the vocal and visual presentation 
three back-up vocalists/limb 
shakers in the form of John Joyce 
Ken Gold and the dynamic Ms 
Cindy Bullens — ensconced them- 
selves in ‘Grow Some Funk Of 
Your Own’ Mighty Dwighty 
bounded on to a standing ovation. 

Clutching a bottle of white wine 
and attired fairly unextravagantly 
(for him). in, combination clown 
costume and zoot suit caricature, 
with a larger-than-life gold plated 
banana pendant dangling 
obscenely from his neck, after an 
energetic dash across the stage 
Elton plunged into his vocal and 
piano role. The giant video screen 
revealed in close-up that Reg 
looked nervous and not a little 
tense. 

The lengthy opening number had 
factions of the audience stamping 
feet, clapping hands, swaying, 
waving and exhibiting the other 
worldly facial intent of the freshly 
fixed. As the band rocked Reg 
bombed about boogying with 
Johnstone, and Quaye during their 
solos and returning to the fur and 
diamante covered piano to lob the 
Piano stool backstage — no slouch 
at the histrionics, this kid. 

The pace that the band achieved 
on the first number was the sort 
that most bands aspire to for a 
closing or encore number. This 
pace was maintained through some 
17 numbers during the two hour set 
and even the ‘quiet/slow’ songs like 
‘We All Fall In Love Sometimes’, 
‘Lucy In The Sky With Diamonds’ 
and ‘Someone Saved My Life 
Tonight’ were boosted either by 
their latent grandeur or by the 
inclusion of uptempo segments for 
example a reggaefied chorus in 
‘Lucy’.’ 

The only non-starter on my score 
card is ‘Dixie Lily’ which apart 
from the jig along mandolin intro 
goes no further live than it does on 
record. Still this is the fault of the 
song not the band as you have to 
admit that they are a very pro outfit 
— Quaye’s soloing in particular 
gives the performance a whole lotta 
balls. Johnstone, also a good player 
(if a rather obviously rehearsed 
soloist) does seem to need an 
unnecessarily large number of 
guitars to get through the set. 

The handling of the video 
Presentation was also very profes- 
sional, tv format effects were used 
sparingly and towards the end of 
-| the set only. After a string of Elton 
classics including ‘Goodbye Yellow 
Brick Road’, ‘Island Girl’, the 
much requested ‘Rocket Man’, 
‘Hercules’, ‘Bennie And The Jets’, 
a slightly modified ‘Funeral For A 
Friend/Love Lies Bleeding’ 
segment, ‘Don’t Let The Sun Go 
Down On Me’ and aforementioned 
‘Lucy’ for ‘Captain Fantastic And 
The Brown Dirt Cowboy’ the video 
revealed E J superimposed drama- 
tically on backgrounds of various 
other members of the group. 

The Band closed the set with 
three more numbers from ‘Captain 
Fantastic’ album — ‘Someone Save 
My Life Tonight’, ‘Philadelphia 
Freedom’ and ‘We All Fall In Love’ 
with its stately closing refrain. 

Needless to say his departure 
from the stage was greeted by 
standing uproar for a few minutes 


and the star returned to the piano 
after a change of jacket, glasses 
and banana for a rowdy piano stool 
throwing incitement to hysteria 
with ‘Saturday Night’s All Right 
For Fighting’. 

The band left the stage and 
when, in spite of calls for more, the 
house lights came up you were in no 
doubt that that was that. A few 
half-hearted boos from the unsat- 
iated and the majority flocked 
exit-wise. 

It’s easy to knock the Elton John 
formula on record but it’s very hard 
not to get caught up in the frenzy 
that his fans, otherwise very 
ordinary people, get into at his 
concerts. Keep it up ol son. — 
DAVE FUDGER. 


AWB 
Edinburgh 


“PVE GOT an announcement to 
make,” Alan Gorrie told a sold out 
Edinburgh audience the night after 
Scotland had beaten England. “If 
there’s any dodgy singin’ tonight 
it’s because of the match”. Alan 
and the rest of the Average White 
Band had yelled so loud for 
Scotland the previous day, they 
were a bit concerned about the 
vocal quality on the second night 
of their first British tour in two 
years. They need not have worried. 
Despite the present musical 
overkill circulating Britain now 
that the tax year has ended, the 
Average White Band stand no 
chance of being ignored. They have 
returned victoriously to their home 
turf, easily displaying skills that 
have been greatly developed and 
carefully matured living in America. 
It was the second Scottish perform- 
ance for drummer Steve Ferrone 
and by the time he appeared in a 
kilt in the encore, I Heard It 
Through The Grapevine’, it was 
obvious he had added a new 
dimension to the increasingly 
rhythmic delicasies of the group. 
From the kick off ‘Cut The Cake’ 
it was evident that the Average 
White Band were determined to 
live up to their well — 
reputation as primary exponent o! 
blue eyed soul. Although they only 
previewed one song ‘Going Home’ 
from their up coming ‘Soul 
Searching’ it was obvious that the 
band has found the perfect groove 
and lovingly exploited it. Onni 
McIntyre has become a_ very 
substantial rhythm guitarist while 
Hamish Stewart and Alan Gorrie 
switch from bass to guitar adding 
another soulful dimension to each 
number. The Dundee Horns con- 
sisting of Molly Duncan and Roger 


Ball dominate the lead lines in an _ 


engaging melodic way. 

The concert really took off with 
an inspiring rendition of ‘If I Ever 
Lose This Heaven’ featuring an 
incredibly sensual and soulful yocal 
from Hamish Stewart, injected with 
some immaculate guitar playing 
from McIntyre ‘Work To Do’ was 
equally electric. 

Undeniably, the Average White 
Band are the best white soul band 
in existance. From the low-key 
pretty funk of ‘Cloudy’ to the 
re-vamped version of ‘TLC’ the 
band went from strength to 
strength. After kicking out the solo 
jams tastefully, an extended ‘Pick 
Up The Pieces’ had the crowd up 
and jiving. 

If anything their weakness lies in 
the very perfection of a sound they 
have lovingly and naturally created. 
Ironically they are almost too good 
at what they do. Too many of their 
songs follow the same infectious 
funky format. 

But perfections aside, the Average 
White Band is keeping a sagging 
disco scene alive. After all they are 
a dance band which owes little to 
the crass Radio One hustle. 

Their ‘I Heard It Through The 
Grapevine’ encore proved their 
musical worth while flaunting every 
band members’ capabilties. Hamish 
Stewart has become an outstanding 
vocalist with Alan Gorrie supplying 
strong vocal support. 

Certainly Scotiand’s victory over 
England must typify the intending 
success the Average White Band 
will enjoy throughout their British 
tour. That dodgy singing sounded 
great. — BARBARA CHARONE 


